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1. A region; th« profpetl of a country. 

Lovely feem’d 

I hat landfchape ! and of pure, now purer air. 

Meets his approach. Milton's Par. Left, b. iv. /. 153. 
He fcarce uprifen, 

Shot parallel to th’ earth his dewy ray, 

Difcov'ring in wide landfcape all the eaft 

Or paradife, and Eden’s happy plains. Milton. 

Straight mine eye hath caught new pleafures, 

W hiift the landfcape round it meafures, 

Ruflet lawns and fallows grey, 

Where the nibbling flocks do ftray. Milton. 

We are like men entertained with the view of a fpacious 
landfcape, where the eye pafles over one pleafing profpedt into 
a ‘ 10tlu ; r - . Addifon. 

2. A picture, reprefenting an extent of fpace, with the various 
objects in it. 

As good a poet as you are, you cannot make finer land- 
jeapes than thofe about the king’s houfe. Add. Guard. 

Oft in her glafs the mufing fhepherd fpies 
The wat iy landfcape of the pendant woods. 

And abfent trees, that tremble in the floods. Pope. 

Lakd-tax. n.f. [land and tax.] Tax laid upon land and 
houfes. 

If mortgages were regiftered, land-taxes might reach the 
lender to pay his proportion. Locke. 

Land-waiter, n. J. [land and waiter.] An officer of the 
cuftoms, who is to watch what goods are landed. 

Give a guinea to a knavifh land waiter, and he fhall con¬ 
nive at the merchant for cheating the queen of an hun¬ 
dred. Swift’s Examiner, N°. 27. 

La'ndward. adv. [from land.] Towards the land. 

'I hey are invincible by reafon of the overpouring moun¬ 
tains that back the one, and /lender fortification of the other 
to landward. Sandy s'' s "journey. 

Lane. n.f. [lacn , Dutch; lana, Saxon.] 

1. A narrow way between hedges. 

All flying 

Through a ftraight lane, the enemy full-hearted 
Struck down Come mortally. Sbakef. Cymbeline. 

I know each lane, and every alley green, 

Dingle or bufljy dell, of this wild wood, 

And every bo/ky bourn. Milton. 

Through a clofe lane as I purfu’d my journey. Otway. 
A pack-horie is driven conftantly in a narrow lane and dir¬ 
ty road. Locke. 

2. A narrow ftreet; an alley. 

There is no ftreet, not many lanes, where there does not 
live one that has relation to the church. Sprat’s Sermons. 

3. A paflage between men /landing on each fide. 

The earl’s fervants flood ranged on both fides, and made 
the king a lane. Bacon s Henry VII. 

La'neret. n.f. A little hawk. 

La'nguage. n.f. [language , French; lingua, Latin.] 

1. Human fpcech. 

We may define language, if we confider it more materially, 
to be letters, forming and producing words and fentcnces; 
hut if we confider it according to the defign thereof, then 
language is apt figns for communication of thoughts. Holder. 

2. The tongue of one nation as diftimft from others. 

O ! good my lord, no Latin ; 

I am not fuch a truant fince my coming. 

As not to know the language I have liv’d in. Shakcf 

He not from Rome alone, but Greece, 

Like Jafon, brought the golden fleece ; 

To him tliat language, though to none 

Of th’ others, as his own was known. Denham. 

3. Stile ; manner of ex predion. 

Though his language Ihould not be refin’d. 

It muft not be obicure and impudent. Rofcommon. 

Others for language all their care exprefs. 

And value books, as women, men, for drefs : 

Their praife is /till — the ftile is excellent j 
The fenie, they humbly take upon content. Pope. 

La'ngvaged. adj. [from the noun.] 

Haying various languages. 

He wand’ring long a wider circle made, 

And many languag’d nations has furvey’d. Pope. 

La'ngu age-master, n.j. [language and wafer.] One whofe 
profeffion is to teach languages. 

The third is a fort of fanguage-mafter, who is to in (fruit 
them in the ftile proper for a minilter. Spectator, N*. 305. 
La'nguet. n.f. [languette , French.] Any thing cut in the 
form of a tongue. 

LANGUID, adj. [latiguidus, Latin.] 

I. Faint; weak; feeble. 

Whatever renders the motion of the blood languid, dif- 


LAN 

pofeth to art acid acrimony; what accelerates the tnofi** , 
the blood, difpofeth to an alkaline acrimony. aTI ° f 
No fpace can be affigned fo vaft, but ftill a largel y 
imagined ; no motion lo fwift or languid, but a ^ ** 
locity or flownefs may ftill be conceived. BentlJl% Vc ‘ 
2. Dull; heartlc/s. U j s berm. 

Air , . , . ^ haften to my troops, 

7 And fire their languid fouls with Cato’s virtue /fare 
La nguidly. adv. [from languid.] Weekly; feebly 

, “toTttr * 

[frora 

To Languish . v. n. [languir, French; langueo, Latin 1 
I- 1 o grow feeble; to pine away; to lofe ftrength. * 

Let her languijh 

A drop of blood a-day; and, being aged. 

We and our fathers do languijh of futtddeSs." 
in death ^ W ° eXpea> bUt dl3t her lan d u ft>^gs Ihould end 

His forrows bore him off; and foftly laid^^^^' 
His languijh’d limbs upon his homely bed. Dryden’s JFn 

2. i o be no longer vigorous in motion; not to be v'ivid in an ’ 

pearance. “r* 

„„ . The troops with hate infpir’d, 

Their darts with clamour at a diftance drive, 

And only keep the languiJFd war alive. Dryden’s JEn. 

3. I o fink or pine under forrow, or any flow paffion. 

What mad who knows 
What woman is, yea, what flic cannot chufe 
But muft be, will his free hours languijh out 

JagC ’ , Shakefpcare's Cymldine. 

1 he land /hall mourn, and every one that dwelleth therein 
anguijh. i/o/i i v . 3. 

I have been talking with a fuitor here, 

A man that languiftes in your difpleafure. Shake/. Othello. 
I was about fifteen when I took the liberty to chufe for 
myfelf, and have ever fince languijhed under the difpleafure 
of an inexorable father. Addifon’s Spectator, NL 181. 

Let Leonora confider, that, at the very time in which /lie 
langwjhes for the lofs of her deceafed lover, there are nerfons 
juft pen filing in a /hipwreck. Addifon’s Sped. N°. 163. 

4. T o look with foftnefs or tendernefs. 

What poems think you foft, and to be read 
With languiffmg regards, and bending head \ Dsyden. 
La'nguish. n. J. [from the verb.] Soft appearance. 

And the blue languijh of foft Allia’s eye. Pope. 

Then forth he walks, 

Beneath the trembling languifj of her beam, 

With /often’d foul. Thomfon’s Spring, 1.10 3$. 

La'nguishingly. adv. [from languijhing.] 

1. Weakly; feebly; with feeble foftnefs. 

Leave fuch to tune their own dull rhimes, and know 
What’s roundly fmooth, or languifhingly flow. Pope. 

2. Dully; tedioully. 

Alas! my Dorus, thou feeft how long and languijbingly the 
weeks are paft over fince our laft talking. Sidney. 

La'nguishment. n.f. [languijfemment, French; from languijh.] 

1. State of pining. 

By that count, which lovers books invent, 

The fphere of Cupid forty years contains; 

Which I have wafted in long languijhment. 

That feem’d the longer for my greater pains. Spcnfer. 

2. Softnefs of mein. 

Humility it expreffes, by the /looping or bending of the 
head ; languijhment , when we hang it on one fide. Dryden. 
La'nguor. n.f. [languor, Latin; langueur, French.] Languor 
and laffitude lignifies a faintnefs, which may arife from want 
or decay of fpirits, through indigeftion, or too much exer- 
cife; or from an additional weight of fluids, from a diminu¬ 
tion of fccrction by the common difeharges. fheincy. 

Well hoped I, and fair beginnings had, 

That he my captive languor Ihould redeem. Spenf. Fa. Q 
For thefe, thefe tribunes, in the duft I write 
My heart’s deep languor, and my foul’s fad tears. Sbakef. 
Academical di/putation gives vigour and bri/knefs to the 
jnind thus exercifed, and relieves die languor of private fludy 
and meditation. JVatts’s Improvement of the Mind. 

To ifles of fragrance, lily-filver’d vales . } 

Diftu/ing languor in the panting gales. Dunciad. 

Languorous .adj. [languoreux, Fr.J Tedious; melancholy. 
Dear lady, how /hall I declare thy cafe, 

Whom late I left in languorous conftraint. Spenf. Fa. <“• 
To La'niate. v. a. [lanio, Latin.] To tear in pieces; to 
rend ; to lacerate. 

La'nifice. n.J. [lanificium, Latin.] Woollen manufacture. 
The moth breededi upon clodi and other tanifees, cipc 
daily if they be Lid up danki/h and wet. Ba:sn ’ 

La'nicerous. adj. [lanigcr, Latin.] Bearing wool. ^ 
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not fat j notplumpt 

flCnJ The commons haft thou rack’d ; the clergy’s bags 
' JXnk and lean with thy extortions. Shakejpeare. 

Name not Wintcrface, whofe /km s flack, 

te^iver a £,« b.adjtr well tied 
at die neck, but very lank, as not containing aboye a pin 
% air, but capable of containing ten t.mea at much B.,U. 
Moift earth produces corn and grafs, but both 
Too rank and too luxuriant in their growth. 

Let not my land fo large a promife boait. 

Left the lank ears in length of item be loft. Dry cn. 

Now, now my bearded harveft gilds the plain. 

Thus dreams the wretch, and vainly thus dreams on, 

Till his lank purfe declares his money gone. Dryden. 

Meagre and lank with falling grown, 

And nothing left but /kin and bone; 

They juft keep life and foul together. 

2. Milton feems to ufe this word for faint ; languid. 

He, piteous of her woes, rear d her lank head, 

And gave her to his daughters to imbathe 
In netlar’d lavers ftrew’d with afphodil. 

T a'nkness. n.f. [from lank.] Want of plumpnefs. 

La'nner. n.f [lanier, Fr. lannarius, Lat.j A fpecies of hawk. 
La'nsquenet. n.f. [lance and knccht, Dutch.] 
x. A common foot-foldier. 

2. A game at cards. _ T . . . , 

La'nteRN. n.f. [lanterne, French ; laterna, Latin: it is by 
miftake often written lan:horn.] A tranfparent cafe for a 
candle. 

God /hall be my hope. 

My flay, my guide, my lanthorn to my feet. Shake/. 
Thou art our admiral; thou beareft the lanthorn in the 
poop, but ’tis in the nofe of thee; thou art the knight of 
the burning lamp. Shake/. Henry IV. p. i. 

A candle lafteth longer in a lanthorn than at large. Bacon. 
Among/! the excellent ads of that king, one hath the pre¬ 
eminence, the ere&ion and inftitution of a fociety, which we 
call Solomon’s houfe; the nobleft foundation that ever was, 
and the lanthorn of this kingdom. Bacon's Atlantis. 

O thievi/h night, 

Why Zhouldft thou, but for fome felonious end. 

In thy dark lanthorn thus clofe up the ftarsy 
That nature hung in heav’11, and fill’d their lamps 
With everlafting oil, to give due light 
To the milled and lonely traveller. Milton. 

Vice is like a dark lanthorn, which turns its bright fide 
only to him that bears it, but looks black and difmal in an¬ 
other’s hand. Govern. Tong. 

Judge what a ridiculous thing it were, that the continued 
/hadow of the earth Ihould be broken by fudden miraculous 
eruptions of light, to prevent the art of the lantern-maker. 

More's Divine Dialogues. 
There are at Paris, Madrid, Li/bon, Rome, great hofpi- 
tals, in the walls of which arc placed machines in the /hape 
of large lantborns, with a little door in the fide of them. Addif. 

Our ideas fuccced one another in our minds, not much 
unlike the images in the infide of a lanthorn , turned round 
by the heat of a candle. Locke, 

2. A lighthoufe; a light hung out to guide /hips. 

Caprea, where the lanthorn fix’d on high 
Shines like a moon through the benighted Sky, 

While by its beams the wary failor fleers. Addifon . 

La'nteRN jaws. A term ufed of a thin vifage, fuch as if a 
candle were burning in the mouth might tranfmit the light. 

Being very lucky in a pair of long lanthom-jaws, he wrung 
his face into a hideous grimace. Addifon’s Sped!. N°. 173. 
La'nucinous. adj. [lanuginofus, Latin.] Downy; covered 
with foft hair. 

Lap. n.f. [lieppe, Saxon; lappe, German.] 

1. The loofe part of a garment; which may be doubled at 
pleafure. 

If a joint of meat falls on the ground, take it up gently, 
wipe it with the lap of your coat, and then put it into the 
d*/h. Swift's Directions to a Footman. 
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LAP 

Let us rear 

The higher our opinion, that our ftirnng 

Can from the lap of Egypt’s widow pluck , 

The ne’er-luft-wearied Anton y. Soakef. Ant. andCUopa.ia. 

Heav’n’s almighty fire 
Melts on the bofom of his , love, and pours 
Himfeif into her tf in faitfii) <W». 

Men .expert, that religion ftou d coft them 
that happinefs Ihould drop into their fats Td.o.Jon. 

He ftruggles int© breath,- and cries fqr aid , 

Then, helplels, in his mother’s lap is laid. 

He creeps, he walks, and i/fuing into map. 

Grudges their life from whence Ins own began : 

Retchlefs of laws, affcdls to rule alone. 

Anxious to reign, and reftlefs on the throne. ) 

To Lap. v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To wrap or twift round any thing. ■ 

He hath a long tail, which, as he defeends from a tree, 
he laps round about the boughs, to keep himfelf from fall- 
- 1 Grew s Mufeum , 

About the paper, whofe two halves were painted with red 
and blue, and which was ftiff like thin pafteboard, l lapped 
feveral times a /lender thread of very black filk. Newton. 

2. To involve in any thing. • 

As through the flow’ring foreft ra/h /he fled. 

In her rude hairs fwcet flowers themfelves did lap. 

And flouriilhing fre/h leaves and blo/Toms did enwrap. 

The thane of Cawder ’gan a difmal conflidt. 

Till that Bellona’s bridegroom, lapt in proof. 

Confronted him. Shakcfpeare’s Macbeth. 

When we both lay in the field. 

Frozen almoft to ckath, how he did lap me, 

Ev’n in his garments, and did give himfeif. 

All thin and naked, to the numb cold night. Shakejpeare. 
£ver againft eating cares, 

Lap me in foft Lydian airs. Milton. 

Indulgent fortune does her care employ, 

And fmiling, broods upon the naked boy ; 

Her garment fpreads, and laps him ,in the folds. 

And covers with her wj.ngs from nightly colds. Dryden. 
Here was the repofitoiy pf all .the wife contentions for 
power between the nobles and commons, lapt up iafely in 
the bofom of a Nero and a Caligula. Swift. 

To Lap. v. n. To be fpread or twifted over any thing. 

The upper wings are opacous ; at their hinder ends, where 
they lap over, tranfparent, like th« wing of a.fly. Grevj. 
To Lap. v.n. [lappian, Saxon; lappen , Dutch.] To feed by 
quick reciprocations of the tongue. 

The dogs by the river Nilus’ fide being thirfty, lap haftily 
as they run along the fhore. Digby on bodies. 

They had foups ferved up in broad dilhes, and fo the fox 
fell to lapping himfeif, and bade his gueft heartily wel¬ 
come. L’EJlrange , Fab. 31. 

The tongue ferves not only for tailing, but for maftica- 
tion and deglutition, in man, by licking; in the dog and cat 
kind, by lapping. Ray on Creation. 

To Lap. v. a. To lick up. 

For all the reft 

They’ll take fuggeftion, as a cat laps milk. Shakejpeare. 

Upon a bull 

Two horrid lyons rampt, and feis’d, and tugg’d off, bel¬ 
lowing ftill, 

Both men and dogs came; yet they tore the hide, and 
lapt their fill. Chapman's Iliad, b. xviii. 

La'pdog. h. f [lap and dog.] A little dog, fondled by ladies 
in the lap. 

One of them made his court to the lap-dog, to improve 
his interefl with the lady. Collier. 

Thefe if the laws did that exchange afford. 

Would fave their lap-dog fopper than their lord. Dryden. 

Lap-dogs give themfelves the rowfirig (hake. 

And fleeplds lovers juft, at twelve awake. Pope. 

La'pful. n. f. [lap and full] As much as can be contained 
in the lap. 

One found a wild vine, and gathered thereof wild goards 
his lapful, and /hied them into the pot of pottage. 2 Kings. 
Will four per cent, increafe the number of lenders ? if it 


2 The part of the deaths that is fpread horizontally over the will 
knees as one fits down, fo as any thin? mav he in it ... • , ... /, r , y . ,J, urers Deltow 

It feeds each living’plant w/h liqufd f/ P , ’ K ^. old WOmen be ' 

And fills with flowers fair Flora’s painted lap. Spenfer. 

Upon a day, as love lay fweetly llumb’ring 
All in his mothers lap. 


A gentle bee, with his loud trumpet inurm’ring. 

About him flew by hap. Spenfer, 

I’ll make my haven in a lady’r lap. 

And ’witch fwcet ladies with my words and looks. Shake/, 
She bids you 

All on the wanton ru/hes lay you down* 

And reft your gentle head upon her lap. 

And /he will fmg the long that plcafeth you. Shake/. 


lieve other conjurers bellow by whole lap fulls on poor cre¬ 
dulous girls. r LockC ' 

La'picide. n.f. [lapicida, Latin.] A ftonecutter. Did 
La'pidary. n.f. [lapidaire, Fr.J One who deals in /tones or 
gems. 

As a cock was turning up a dunghil, he efpied a diamond : 
>vell (lays he,) this fparkl.ng foolery now to a lapidary would 
have been the making of him ; but, as to any ufc of mine, 

r Cy n C T hac been WOrth forC >' on’t. L’EJlrange. 

Ol all the many forts of the gem kind reckoned up by the 
lapidaries, there are not above three or four that are ori- 
^ )al ’ „ Woodward's Nat. Hift. 
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